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ABSTRACT <» . 

The implementation handbook, over two-ti^irds of vh|.bh 
i:^ comprised of appendixes, describes a thr^rpbased' career educia^on 
program in Texas^involvxng 40 gi'fted and talented^ l£igh ^ch.o(?l 
^seniors- P^ Age i , . t he Guidance Laboratory Eiperiencii^, features 

.f - i n v^fsti g a ti on ""and eved^uation, <^reer exploration, resource 
spelde-ef^, isolaticfn Of career areas, and mentorsh^l^f 4^ntervie vs. In 
Phase II, Hentorshlip Laboratory Experience, studen^is are* placed d.n 
observer roles in 'specialized are^s. Phase III, Internship Laboreitory 
Ejc^erience, place:$' the students in vork^ experiences .in the business 
';^gjfctpr. Included in j^he appendixes are various interview and rating, 
f^rms used in- the program, student data and screening criteria, a 
description of a multimedia career information kit^^^and several \ 
career scenarios. (DLS) • ,/ 
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Sens^ of Direelioii 
lA a Snowstorm 



roduition 



All programs for gifted and talented students conducted 
by the Center for Career Developrnent and Occupational 
Preparation at Texas A&M University use the logo, "snow- 
flakes," because this symbol seems to represent the uniqueness 
of both the students and the program: "**No two are alike." 
Sirfce providing m»aningful career development information 
and activities to multipotentiaTed gifted and talented students 
without a basic format to follow is much like trying to main- 
^^lain a sense of^ifectian in a snowstorm, the information 
included in this hanVhpok is designed to provide the p^*"^^^^^^"^ 
director with a compass for charting a course. 
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Admission to Tejcas A&M University and amy of its sponsored programs 
is open to qualified individuals rreeardless of race, colpr» religion, sex» 
national origin or educationally-unrelated handicaps. 
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DfSCLAlMER 

The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a gra-frt 
or contract Jrom the Office of Education, (J. Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare. HoM^e^er, points of v^/^w or opinions expressed 
do not necessarily ^represent policks or positions of the Office o/^Ed- 
cation, ^ 
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, * 'A Triadic E52berimeht iij Education" » 

v.! ■ . ■, ■ '■ '\. ■ sr ■ 

i . ! A ' t Research Degign _ 

* . ■ , i ■ 

Forty high, school seniors, 20 fromiA&M Consolidated 
High School in C61Jeie Station, Texas; and 20 from Ray High 
School in Corpus Ghristi, Tex^ a*'three-phased 
career education program .for 'gifted and talented students. 
Designed to qombiiie the public school, the university and the 
business sector a$ classrooms for learning, this, tjiadic model 
combines guidance, nleijtoring^ and on-the-job training as an 
alternative approach to seizing the uhiq^e career development 
need:S of this special pojuiation. /. V- ^ 



Replication Process -V 



Students selected for the prograrn affe screened in the areas 
.of. general intellectual abilitjj^ creative thinking abili^j^cade- , 
mlc ability, specific talent ability, and l^d|)polisuccess. * 
The program has three b'ksic pTiasek each of which fiUs 2 
• #ours of 4:he''regular school day.l^hase I, Guidajjce Laborato^ 
^ Experience, features self-investigation and evaluation,, career 
' ^ . Exploration, resource speakers, isolation of career 'areas and 
mentorship interviews. 

' ■ ,In P^s^ |[, Mentorship Laboratorj^yExperience, the stu- 
dents are placed in observer roles in spedialized areas identified 
during Phase I. A shadowirig^^experi^ce under the , direction^ . 
, of a college or university professor is afforded each partici- 
^ ' pant. ^ , 

, Phas^ in * Ihternship Laboratory ', Experieiibe, pHces the \ '-^ 
students in! work experiences in the, business sector where ' * 
^ . ' y students -are actively involved iri a, segment of the brqa'd field 

'they ' pursued during mentorshm. Through this project, the , 

V pubhc school, «• the college/univfer^ty, ^nd the community 
, ; join together to provide career dfevelop^e^t v activities for 
. \ ' gifted and talented high school seniors.' V^, ' ' '' '^^ 



Recruiting and Screening 



A brochure describiitg Hhe program i^ distributed to all 
;e;itering seniors the first day of school re'gistration and .to aU 



me^nber& of the facility. Publicity about i:he program has been 
Vfeleased prior to the first day of school/^ - 
.. y The brochure describes the program ,jstates areas of i:iomina- 
tion, and includes a form ^or placing a. student in nomination. 
A copy of% brochure is incbid^d. Notice' that identifiers for 
nomination are listed,, as- acadeniic achievement and. ability, 
tjalent in any aesthetic area, mechanical ability (m the fhven^ 
tfye. sense), potential for leadership, and qualities of creativity. 

Nominationsl^S" the program may be made by students, 
parents, teachers; counselors or a person from the community. 
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or,ef< 10 """"'t"", ,«l,g!on,'se«. "» 
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Screening Procediflres 



, Parents and students are tjotified by mail of the student's 
domination' for the program. A pefmission-to-screen form in 
duplieate and a returrt envelope' are enclosed. It should be 

I'si^ed by both parent and student and returned to the school, 
•Once tshe permission , forms have been rejpeived, a testing 
schedule is developed and the students are^formwtbf the 

, time frame. The following instruments are .used Tor-stuiient 
evahiation and screening using multiple'criteria: 

a) GENEEIAL INTELLECTUAL ABILITY: The Lorge- 
Thorhdike 'intelligence Tests , College Edition, Verbal 

^ and Non-verbal' Forms, are administered. 

b) . CREATIVE THINKING ABILITY: Tl^e Torrance Tests 

of Creative Thinking, Verbal and Non-vgrbal Forms, are 
administered, 

c) ACADEMIC ABILITY: Thfe loWa Tests of Educatienal 
Development , Reading Comprehension, are admini- 

. stered. ' » , ^ 

d) SPECIFIC TALENT ABILITY: ^ach student idei^ifies 
a talent area and a rhixfure ot Resting and expert judge- 

* metit is utilized. If testing is efficient (i.e. math, history, 
V , mechanical ability^setc.), an^ instrument such as the 
^ \ Differential Aptitude Test ,'' MechanicaT Abilities Test 
■administered. In the case of areas such as drama arta 
music, auditions are ronducted V>v expprtf: (see Appen 
\ ' dix A), , 

e) SCHOOL SUCCFSS: T^ach stud»^nt*s cumnlativr grade 
' average for High «;rhool vf^at*; is fT*MHprl fjoiti "ccbool 

docnm'*nts. ^ 
Tor final selecMon.a pi^in t weight ^ng sy 'tem employed 
for performances in e-^ch area ''»nri TVMn' totah ra'rMMt'^H 
for each str'^' -i* '-'•fc ApprnHiv !M n.. ipi ,. 

3 point*; 
2 point-^ 

!• point / 
/ Oth^-r • 0 points 

In each j»rea. cutoffs are set for these wpig!»f? f' u r\-Mpl#» 
intelligence \9M cutoffs ar^ listed below: 
. High: 1 32 IQ and above ' 

Moderate: 1 24 IQ through 19 1 fQ 

Lov^^: 1 16 IQ through 1*23 IQ 

Other: 1 ) 5 IQ and below 

^nsistency across tesTlnst rumen ts was maintained throu^ 
sett^g weight cdtoffs at scores representing approximately 
^lie ssmifl/ percentiles from norms. Experts conducting ^u4i- 
ytipns; judgements, and ^tervi^^ws rated students on scales 
dnd provided a summary judgement of high, moderate. Ic^w or , 
np potentiaL Weight cutoffs are also establi<jhpS f«f high 
school grade averages (see Appendix R). 

Th? last step is to total points acro??s criteria and rank 
students according \o these totals (see Appendix B). The V. 
fifteen highest students become/ full particip;ints and the 
^ne5tt five, alternates. The number acct^pted cnn be increased 
based upon available personnel. \ 

All studeilts ^yho participated in the screening are jiotified 
||t)y maij ef their selection or nop~selefl:tioji ?njr the. program. 
C> s of botYi parents and students selected are scheduled 

ERLC / , • 



so that the program caA be fuUy explained. A time during 
the dayand an alternate time for evening should be scheduled 
so that each student and -parfent .jaiay attend if they desirei\ 
to do SO; At the meetings, the ptograrn should be fully ex-f 
plained and packets^^of materials that explain the program 
further should be given to each p^rsAi to take with them. 
Some of the information that should be contained in the 
packets follows. r , ^ 
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Career educatfon exemplifies .a moveth^ in this countr/ 
toyrard reform of the. education' system. This movement 
does not ai^e' specificaily froit^ the needs of educators or the 
ediicational systerti itself but arises from the changing needs ' 
of a "changing sotiety... Today's youth^ will be faced witji a 
highly 'technical, service-ofiented society in which many con- 
temporary jobs will eventually become obsolete. 

JoTjs unheard pf today will suddenly be in great demand. 
Adding to .the problem of our .rapii^y changing «bciety is 
the undeniable existeni:e of worker alienation, resulting 
in reduced • productivity, lowered quality standards, and 
increases in both abseriteeisrh and job dissatisfaction, Care^ 
education represents the educational system^s rofe in preparing - 
individuals for a relevant and meaningful entry into occupa- 
troqal society.^ , T ' ' 

Kenneth Hoyt, Director of the Office of Career Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, gives the following, definition: 
"Career education is^jhgjiital effort c5f public edu^:ation and 
the community to he|p individuals become familiar with the 
values of a work-oriented socjety, to integrate -those values, 
into their personal value systems, and 'to implement those 
\valife$^ tlieir lives in sych a way. that ^woFlC^ecomes possi- 
oTeTm^aningful, and sat'isfying to e/ch individual.*' 

Career education aims to devoflop the ixidividuars attitudes, 
knowledge and skills ne^e^sajcyl for him oV^ her to choose,*^ 
become ready for and enter a successful career. In this way*' 
education adds to the individual's selfworth and happiness 
by contributing to a meaningful and succe<5<;fiji career. 

A central theme \>f career education is involvement by 
both school and communit) Studetlts jjre given H^m hnnd 
opportunities to experience for them<ve've • vi^rifins occupa 
tional settings. In this way inf(nmati«^" *' -it d *T?;'.v(i\ 
from those who v^ ork in il^^ «-np'^ti<M» 

C^areer Guidance 

Career guidance is the current trend X\\ the field guidance 
and counseling which parallels the' mnvefment toward career 
education. Career guidance is involved specifically with giving 
l)ie stijdent the skills ^n4 abilities necessary to Q;iake nn^irfrCg- 
fuU^nd' appropriate career choices. Family, fiends, and m^ny 
others ZM'e involved informally in the individuar.s development 
toward m'aking such choices. YeM^e formal activities (>f career 
^ guid^Hf e>, as conducted by the professional, ha^e been ■j;um-' 
• mariziq^ into four parts iii a College Entraife? Fxaminatiori 
Boarq^publication (1972): 

-*To . develop EDUCATIONAL AWAREMHSS thr^aigb^ 
understanding of educational envirt)nijfcnts, the^refatTi^ri- 
ship of career choices tjartti educatioifil requirerheats, 
and educational oppoftuniticK in specific institiulnns 
and programs. . ^ ^ 1 ' • 

To develop G*ARE,pR AWARENESS through understanding 
. of caree'r- opportunities, life styles tha4 arJ reflected in 
diffljent types cjf work and job openings. 
To o^elx^p SELF AWARENESS through understanding 
AS abilities 'and competencies, interests arid values, and 
^ nal characteristics thaf are important in. giving direc-' 
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^ tion to'educationa,! ^1)4 career goals., . . . . ** 

. To develop Pl^ANNING -SKILLS through understanjd^^^ 
of personal, decisionrmaking,. and copin^skills. for^ fflWtihg 
different life situations; procedujces involved .in advancing,, 
from school^ to; college; ^nd training programs or ^Vork/^* 
Career'guidan(?e is particularly- important to the gifted ajid- 
talented stiylent./the student may have 'strong ap^iti/Hos aiid 
.s^Us in many, often diverse, areas. This broad spectrurh of 
abilities can • make specific * career choices more difficult, 
Also, the ablest^ students ate pore frequently involved wtth 
lengthy,, graduate ahd post-graduate educa«^pn. Tl^e appropri^ 
ate decision made today, will affect education and c^r^er 
options of., the future. Career 'guidance aims to 'cultivate' 
talent, and, nowhere is this goal more challenging than with 
the gifted and talented. 

. ^ Reference' • 

- • ' i ' 

WUIingham, W. W.,.Ferrirr, R: I., and Begle; E. P, qafeer 
Guidance in Seconc^ry Education . New York: |Cdllege 
Entrance Examination B6ard, 1972. ^ 
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Phase I , ,. 
Guidance Labora.^!bty Experien^^e 



The Guidance Laboralofy txperience begins ,soon, after 
participants and alternates are selected and' conjAtfes through 
the first qudrter of the ^ooj year. Sch^ufes are altered to 
accomodate the hjfeds of the students. Students ire involved 
in guidance activities and career mvestigation for two cfass 
periods each day for six weeks. As with other phases of the 
project, high school credit is given, laboratory should 

be, conducte>l by counselors. 
• • ** * 

The laboratory is primarily an instructional and growth 
experience for participants. Educational awareness, career 
awareness, self awareness and planning and decision-making 
skills are stressed. Studerfts leave the GuioSiice Laboratory^ 
with greater understajiding of themselves , relation tp the, 
world of work and tentatively identify two careier ffeld in- 
terest areas that hold promise for individual 'fulfillment. 

A profile is prepared describing each s^udent^ with iA the 
framework of the Career Education . Measurement Se\ie^ - 
which includes 177 learner outcoities identified .as **baslc"^ 
for 17 year olds in terms of careerVeduc^tfon in .Tj/xas, Test 
instruments such as John HollarjBV'^ S^ Sj^^rch , 
the Strong-Campbell Interest In\^[^ory /and the Work^.^aiues 
Inventory are utilized tahelp the student digpover more..about 
himself Aierself. Guidance materials vsuch/f as the Olympus' 
. Career Emphasis Series are also uti-lized. Oareer informatioa. 
guest speakers and simulations enhance tbe^uidance I-abor^^ 
tory Experience. ' * 

Exjmtpl^*! of Guid^iTice Lab experiences ure" 

Participation --^nd completion of selected activities in the 
%mphasis Series from Olympus Publishing Company (this 
'ihouid be done through small ^roup processes '5 to 7 stu 
dents 'per gioup)-b(M>k revipw of What Cok)r Is Your Par a- 
chute?* and preparatinji, (^f jui '^Occu -Pak.'' A description 
ex^mpl^ of a <?tuHenfl pi'^pju^f'd u P-^ iti Appent^'X 

Each student is expected to coM^ict interviews with in 
^ivi(^uals in selected career fTelds as an outside project. De- 
scripticjw of fimt and se4SQnd career interest areas should be 
prepared by each ^udent b^o^'^e end of the Guidance Lab 
phas^/ These should incoxp)af7r^*such information a^a general, 
descyp^ion of the field,^cii^pation within the fie^d, lifestyle 
assdcia^ed with the work^^T^aration needed, Tutu re .outlook 
for the field, reason"* for the choice and expected income. 

Career-O-Grams apkdtscenarios afe also developed by parti- 
cipants. Examples of^^hnlent prepared Career-O-Grams and . , 
scenarios are contaifcfed in Appendix D:. ' 

/All ot these acfivities are jnterspersed ^ith resource spealc- 
ers, fiel^i trips* ^nd .testing. Examples of tests used during 
Phase 1 are thet ^ork Values Inventory (WVl). Career Maturity * 
Inventory (C^I), Career Education Measurement^ Series 
(tENiS) ^rt]^ the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory, tlie in- 
strumentsn:t*nplQted during screening are interpreted to both 
*arits an(i non-participants. 



thasell . - ; . 

^ \ Mentorship L^boi^tpry Experience - ' * 

"Gifted and talented students, because ^^he personal 
• significance they attach to careers, need to (j^over qualities 
which can best b6 obtained by direct contact with the career 
and direct association with <^eo pie in Ihe. careief'* f Caflreer 
Ediicajlon for Gifted and "Talented Students , ed. Kejjineth 
B. Hoyt and Jearl R. Hebeler). The scope of studies in colleges 
.and universities makes them ideal vehicles for providing 
such direct associations for the participants., In diyiduaf parti- 
cjpantScare placed in observer rolesvin specialized career areas, 
identified during the Guidance Laboratory Experience. A 
shadowing experience Under the direction of a college or 
university professof is afforded each participant during the 
regular schooF day. Participants ar^ encouraged to e^erience 
the professional activities of^the mentor. ^ 

* <— ' 

Twice-monthly conferences with!" participants should be. 
conducted Uy school staff members to determine, partici-' 
paints' 'reactions -to the - Mentorship Lab. The Mentorship 
Lab should also be evaluated by both mentors and partici- ? 
^ants piid-way. through the school quarter and again at itk - 
completion. Where dissatisfaction of disenchantment with^a?P 
career field is apparent, the participant should be placed' in. 
an alternate career field of his/her choosing. * , ^ 

Each participant will keep a log of activities completed 
durinjg Phase II. The log serves to reinforce the learning of ^ 
infonT\Htion as well a disC'^S'on basis for the tVs'io'=>Hriopthly 

con'''''^nces 



Phase in 
Working Int ernship E xperience 

I'pon ' nmpleting the Ment^nship Phase, participants 
enter into the Working Internship experience d|.iring the 
third school quarter. Each participant is paired with an in- 
dividual from the cornmunity who is a<:tive in either business^ 
ir^dnstry, labor or a pjofession. Thus the partic'ipanj is able 
to (observe the* life style required by the career,. aj/d the re- 
sponsibilities that apQompany the work. Students worl^ closely 
with thei>- site supervisors, gaining first hand experiences in 
their chosen career-fields. Such direct .involvement is impor- 
tant for gifted and talented students whd attach personal, 
significance to their bareers. ' 



F.ath student* is scheduled for 10 hours of 
Although the student is not paid for the wofkXt^ 



jirk per week, 
\two elective . 

credits are 'given fpr this^phase of the project. Again, a log 
of experiences" shouW be kept in a- notebook fgr periodic 
review by schooi* staff. ^iJnlike' the Guidanc^/jind MentcTrsfiip 
experien<^.es;^ s;Tudents furnish thei^own transportation for the 
Wqr^mg Internship^ T|iis final expe'riende* of the project 
helps to either confirm participant career choices or * to 
m^tiv^a-te (urther career investigation. .\ ' * 
». . *. .t, - • ^ - ■ 
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/ .* SStfdents select;ed as participants into ^ the Gbmmunity- 
tesed Career ;Edti^^^ for Gifted &. Talented^tudenfs 
pr^rani receive* credit equal to .2 electives perquart pj^ k 2- 
time, block ^ used during.the regular school, day f^&oth 
^ jtfie Guidance Laboratory and ^^torship Laboiatory experi- 
jbnces. &hedules. duwg the 'Working Interr^ip experience 
according tp stua^^ot-pkcement. * 
Credit should be Issuei as follows: 
. ♦Fixst^guarter , Careep^EducatioffTPhase I 
• Twbugh self-inyestigation and evaluation procedures, 
stSdents^entify.^^entative career interest areas. All actW. 
N^ifies are coiiducled at the school for -2 hours daily for 
eeks. • • • 

♦Second Quarter: , CaVeer Education ,' Ph^e 2 

^ Individual participants are placed in observer^, roles in 
specialized, are^^ldentified during Phase I. A shadowing 
^perience undfeiir '^e direction of a uniyersity or college 
professor 4s a£brde'd each participant dbting the regular 
kJiooI day: j ; ^ • 

Third Quarter , QaripCT.jEdugation ,^ 3 

^Based on information ^d experience during Phases 1 and 

, 2, the individu^^pStudents aVe placed as volunteers in on- 
site work expfer^ces. The work sites are under the direc- 



tion of persons ejog^ged in ^the" career field the students haye 
tentatively selected. Some of the w6rk may fb^. after schodi 
or on weekends, but 3 elective credits are Qj)tained/or this: 
wo.rk experience. ' , ' ; . 

Schedules* may have to'be altered to include Career Educa- 
tion. Some courses may have tO-be (kbp^ped.. It is su^ested 
that ifv.a* student desires to. pursue" a. course that cannot be 
regularly^ scheduled, with teacher conse^ti the coufse ^be 
continued through independent study outside the classroom., 

•NOTE: An. alternate plan tMt Jias* worked su^essfully utilizes 
only the last two quarters of the school year for the^o^ 
gram. The first ^qilartei * of the school year is then, used- 
for screening, identification and start-up activities. Phase 
' I and Phase II are combined and conducted 'during the 
second quarter of the school year with Phase III being 
conducted during.the third quarter. 

. This triadic approach is flexible enoflgh that it caii be 
altered to' mesh with local priorities^ and restrai^its; 
but, it is structured enough tjiat the program director 
can keep a sense of direction in a sn^stOfm of^gtfted 
and talented '*snowflakes.'' f . * 
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The ifif&rmation^ contained in this 
Jh{i(idlfo.Cfff , is ihe result of two funded 
^sl^J^rofecis ftpm the Office of Career Ed- 
fieation': Vhned Stales Office of Edu- 
\ cation; J^partment of Health, Educa- 
' tion: qp^ Welfare during 1976-77 and 
1977^7A^ 
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IMINMjON PRjO^lfilTED 
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title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 statogT^o person in the 
United States smjlL on the^f^nds of race, cole/, or natiomt^'^ei^gw^e 
excluded from ^rticipation in, be denied thd benefits jo f.or^h^^-^ 
jected to discrimination under any program o\gctivity receiving ypec 
** • eral financial asSistanace. Tifle IX of the EducaTtffnAmendmentT' 
^1972, Public Law 92 SI 8, states: "No person in the Unked States shall} 
Q ^ basis of «Jfc>ie excluded from participation in, be denied -t^e 

ERLC ' ; , ;\ 



b/effiefits of, or be subjected to discrimimtiQn under any educMon pro 
/'gram or activity teceiving Federal financial assistance. " Therefore, ca 
reer education projects supported under Sections 402 and 406 oflhe 
E4ucatidn Amendmdfits of 1974. like every progr^ or activity receiv- 
ing financial assistance from the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfdf-e. mjtst operated irf compliance with tfiese laws. 



' Appendix A ^ ^ 
AUDITION AND INTERVIEW FORMS 




PUBUC SPEAKING INTERVIEW FOkM 



Studeht'sNtme; 



Local Address: 



Fint 



MI 



.Ag«: 



_DBtc:_ 



.itdcpho 



^ A,^ Voice and Dictto^; • ^l. 

, o ^ . Ability to Comniunicate : . 
3. A^^de: ^ 



Supcri<5r_ 



Average. 



. Superk)r_ 



, Average. 



. Poor / 
. Poor*- 



Pojjtive*_ 



_ IndifTerent . 



4. Appcitrance: 



Superior. 



_Average _ 



5 . ^M^ner of Presentation ; . 

6. Potentai: 
Comqvents: 



_Superlor ±_ 



. Average_ 



. Negative 

Poor 

Poor 



.High, 



_Medium. 



Low' 



_None 




BUSINF.'iS LP>VDERSHiP;SALES/MANAGrMFNT 
TNTFWVlJiW FORM ^ 



Student V Name: 



Age:. 



Local Address:, 



1 . Knowledge of Business Practices 



Ftr^i 

Superior 

Siy>eiioT_ 



Ml 



^ Trleplione 



Averlgtf 

Average • 



2. Snthuslasm and Interest in Business 

f ^ ^ 

3. Personal Characteristics Suggest Potential for AchJevement in^tfte'^Area of Business : 

— Superior ♦ • . Average _ 



4. ConvjeraationaJ Ability: 

5. Appearance: ■ 

* 6. Attitude: 

7. Potential :_ 

* Comments: ' 



■ V Supierio/ 

^- ' 

Supe ri or 



Average 
Averse' ■ 



_ Positlve>_ 



^Indifferent 



High . 



Medium . 



Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

^Negative 
None 



E vftl uatpr VSigaa tu re 



PHOipCRAPHY rNTERVIEV^ RATING FORM 



Studenl'i Nune : 



, Age: 



Uft 



FUft 



Ml 



t Addrcis: 

1^ Ay>pfo«cfa: ^ 
-2. Product: 

3. Tec^)ic«rQiuUty:_ 

4. Communicative: 

5» Attitude: / 



^ ^ Superior , 
- Superior _ 



Average _ 



■_ • Supejc4or_ 
_ Superior 



Ayprtge_ 



AveragD, 



Positive 



IndiTTerent 



6. Enthusiasm A Interest in Photography: , Superior _ 

7. Career Materlli: ' ' Vi>cailonal _J_ 

a. Potential: High , ' Medium , 

Comments: / 



Otte: 



_ Telephone :_ 



7^ 



Poor 
Poor 
.Poor 
Poor 



■ - ^ 

^ ^vod^nal 



Average. 



Negative 

.Poor 



Low 



.'Neither 
None 



Evaluator*! Signature 



LEADERSHIP INTBRVIEW^FORM 






Student's Name: ^ 


Ast: Date: 




Last . , First 


Ml 




Local Address: 


Telephone: 




1. Conversational Abllltv; *» Superior 


Averaoe 


Poor 


2. Apoearince: Superior 


Averaxe * ^ 


0 

Poor 


3. Manner of PreaenUtloo: . Superior 


Averaae 


Poor 


4. Articulation of Profia^ Vdeai: SttOerior 


Averaofl 


Poor 


S. Past LdadershlD Accomnllihments : Superior 


Averan 


poor 


6, Knowledge and Understanding of Leaderriiip Technlqueer ' . 

Superlof 


Avera^pB 


T 

Poor 


7. Attitude: PodthM IndifTerenf 


Negative 




S: PMeAtlal: Hlah Medium 


Low 


None 


Coininentii ' y • • — • — .. , — 




— —i^ —^7- — 






Bvahiato^^lfaature 











\ 



IS 



8 



* ELECTRICITY IKTERVIEW FORM 

' ' • * Q ' 

Student*! Name: ^ • ^ ^ Age: Date: 

Last /k Rrst Ml . - 

Local AddMks: ^ : : * ' Phona.: 

Schc^l: ^ : ! 

1 . interest in math and phyilcs: -Superior Averag& Poor 

2^ Abi^ty in math and physics: ; Superior Average / Poor 

3. Knowledge inrgener«l area of electricity : ^ Superior^ Average < Pool 

' 4. .Enthuiiaim and Interest In electricity: Superior f^nmc Poor 

Personal characteristics suggest potential for achievement in the general area of decirlcity: 

■ Superior^ . Average Poor 



6, Communicative, Very Average Pool 



7. Attitude: Postttve - IndlfTetent 



jienaUve 



8. Potential: High ^ Medium Low None 

3 " .... 



Comments:. 



Evalmtor's Signature 



n HELPING PROFESSIONS INTERVIEW FORM 

u 1& . 

Student's Name: • " ■ c Age:_ Date: 

Last , First . . MI ^ -^^ 

' a 

Local Address: : , ^ , Telephone: k ^ 

I .* Conversational Ability^: Superior fjj Average^. Poor 

2. Appearance; ' Superior, ■ Average Poor 

3. Empathy:^ ,^.Sup«rior_ Average Poor 

4. *AttitudBt - PodiUvB ' ^ Itwltflfarent Negative 

> ■ ■ ^ 

5. Warmth: ^ ^ ^Superior, Average Poor 

6. Sincerity: Superior Average Poor 

» 7. Opcmiesi : ^ > Superior Average Poor 

, 87 Potential: High Medium . Low None 



Comments: 



Evaluator'i Slsziature~ 



i 

r 
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Stud«nt*» Name: . 




iA AUDITION RAT^'f&'FORM 



Firit 



Age: 



Address: 



1 .^ Prepared Selection: 
A- Voice A Diction: 

B. Bodily movanent: 

C. Interpretation: 

2. Improviution : Happy Scene 

A. ' OrletvaUty: 

B. Bodily movement : 

C. Consistency: 

D. Projection: 

3. Improvisation: Sad Scene 
A. Originality: 

BodUy movement : 
Consistency: 
Prelection : 



Superior 

Sup^or 

Superior 



Average 
Average 
Average 



Su perio r 
Su^Hbr 

Superior 
Superior 



Superior 
Superior 
Superior 
Superior 



_^ Average 

Average 

_ Average 
_ Average 



Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 



4. Communicative: 

5. Attitude: 



. Very ^ 



Average _ 



_ PiDsitive . 



IndUTerent . 



6. Career Material- 

7. Potential: 

Comments: 



Vocational 



Avocational 



High 




__pate: . 



'eLephone.'_ 



_ Poor 
_ Poor 
_J*Poor 




Pooj< 
tfbr 
''Poor 
Poor 



Poor 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor 

I^or 



. Negative 
Neither 
None 




Evaluator's Signature 



DANCING RATING FORM 



1 . Bodily movement 

2. Interpretation of tmulc 
' jil^gipjLUty 

4. Consistency 

5. E^ojectlon 

6. Communication through body language . 

7. Attitude 

8. Entliusiaim 
4^. Potei^tial 

lO- COMMENTS: 



Superior 

Superior 

Superior . 

Superiof 

Superior 

Superior 

Superior 

Superij^r 

Superior 



Average 
A'verage 
Average 
Ave rage 
Ave rage 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 



Poor 
Poor 
■ Poor 
Poor^ 
Poor 
Poor"^ 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor 



Slgruture ofevaluator 



ERIC 



t 



JO 




Local Address 

Ability to convey meaning through art 
2 . DispUys individual thinking through, art : 
3 . , Knowledge of art form , styles, and techniques : 

4. Career S>faterial: Vocational, 

A. 

5. Potential: 
Comments : 



< 1 





Local Address: 



Last 



t . Voice A. Diction : 



2. Ability ^o communicate : 

3. Attitude: 



SPEECH INTERVIEW FORM 



. Age : . 



Finl 



« Ml 



Superior 



Average 



_ Superior . 



Average , 



PosiUve 



IndifTerent 



. Dat^: 



<. Phone: 



4 . Enthusiasm and interest in speech : 

5. Potential: High. 

Communis: 



Superior. 



Medium 



AveTage_ 
Low 



A. 



Poor 
Poor 



Negative 

Poor 

; None 



(_ Eviduator'i Signature 




Appendix B 

FINAL SECTION 
POINT TOTALS FORM 



Address: 



STUDENT DAT. 



Dat«: 



.V 



^Parent or Guardian : 



Dmte of Birth. 

sex:_::!_ 



Age: 



Pbcslble Total PoinM: 21 

I . [Qteiyigence Test (Lorge-Thorndik^) 

Rating System. 
H : 132 and above 
M: 124 . 131 - 
L: I 16 - 123 * 
0-. 115 an4 below 

Verbal Scale Score: ^ 

Nonverbal Scale Store: 



Ethnic Heritage . 



Total Potnu Achieved:^ 



/I 



Point Equivalent: 
3 

Points : 



Points: 
Sub-total 3^ 



2. Creativity Test (Torrance) 

Rating System : 
H : 1 40 and above 

M: 130 - 1 39 
l. :«l2D - 129 
O: I 19 and below 

Verbal Index Score . 

Nonverbal index Score: 



al^d 



Point Equivalent: 
3 

2 

1 . 
O 

PoinU: - -- 



Points^ 
Sub-'total : 



ERIC 



3. Achievement Test (Iowa Tests. of Educational Development) 
(Reading Comprehension Section Only) 

Rating System : 
H : 96th percentile and above 
M. 93rd percentile - 97th percentile 
&4th percentile - 92nJ^percentlle 
O: 83rd percentile and below 



Reading Comprehension Percentile Score: 
4, Specialty Area: 
Rating System : 



H : 98th percentile and above or expert rating of high 
M: 93rd • 97th percentile or expert rating of medium 
L: 84th - 92nd percentile or expert rating of low 
O: 83rd percentile and betow or expert rating of no potential 



apecSl^^lte a : ^ 
Measurement TJ led : _ 



Score: 



S . High School Grade Average 

Rating System : 

NH: 97'arKl above 
M . 93 - 96 
L: 89 - 92 
O: 88 and below 

CUmmulatlve Average: 



? 



Point Equivalent. 
3 
2 
1 

O 



Point Equivalent: 



Points: 



Points: . 



Point Equivalent: 
3 
2 
1 

O 

Points: 



22 



( 




Appendix C 
OCCUPAC 

WHAT IS AN "OCCUPAC?' 



> 



V 



An OCC^UPAC is a rh^lti-media package or kit which is used to present career information to students at ail grade levels, 
^, beginning even in Kindergarten, It ix>corporates learning skills such as seeing, talking, listening, and doing and helps to "make a child' 
more aware of Jiimself as well as the Vorld of work. It provides a type of hands-on learning experience arid gives a child a chance. 
• to actually get the feel of a specific job. An OCCUPAC is usually self-contained; that is, it includes a programmed tape, slides 
or prints, sounds of work, simulated work activities, - and props of all kinds from the real world of work. 



V 



\ The OCCUPAG idea originated at Eastern Illinois University in 1970, During the first year df operation, fifteen OCCOPACS 
•were' developed and many dimensions of the selected occupations were presented, ' 



^Adapted from "OCCUPACS for Hands-On Learning 



ournal , January, 1972, pp. 40-41. 
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Appendix D 



S^NARIOS 




CAREER-O-GRAMS 1» 



Career-O-Grams 



\ ■ Mal^ng 

Unusual 



3 ounds 

I n ' \ 

?onjunct.ion with 
nstrumental 
Achievement and playing 
N icer melodies 

/August Wenck 



?^an you be . 
I nterested enough to 

Vie for top marks I 
I n order to 
Learn the 

- Essentials for building 

Narrow bridges over 
Gorges 
In 

Nairobi as well as 
Experimenting with crashing small 
Engined cars into 
ailroad abutments 

TomWifkes 



Listen, V ' 

Analyze, and 

Wei gh all facts, T^lEo determine . ^ 
Your cl ient^ 

Equal rights under our law and get 



ich as a result. 



0^ 



'ames 



ItanciT 



Acti*ng like someone you*r*^ not Iput 
Conveying - ) 

True emotion^ and feelings of 
Real ism 

Especially when there are 

Stupen^jous amounts of 

$ involved.' ^ 



ERLC 



Draining body energy to twist 
And turn and kick while at the same time 
Never "Losing grace. Oh and 
0-lothing's not a problem because 
Essentially leotards and .tights 
Reign in this business 



en 



75 



Richardson 

2c 



Each person J^eels the . 
Meed to seek ^ut^ 111 %. (*wn' ambitions andy 
Glive to society an . i ^ / 



I Hicomparabl e contri biit ion • Doi ng yoiir own thi ng is 
N ecessary and the field of 
E 1 ectrical . 

Engineering \ ^ ^ 

eally expt\esses my amB>i ti ons 



^Expres^ng a 
Notion o^ a 
Gireat 

I dea aboLpfe 
N ecessary 

{Electrical device thqlt could help 
Everybody could 
R eally prove sel f -rewardi ng , 



> 



M 



i ke 



H 



arvi 1 1 e 



XV bs tract and 
t^iverse 

combi na 
IE ffective and 
R ythmic pattern 



n an 
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I ntice and 
S ell I 

ven the most skpptical consu 
Ronco® "Vege-A-M^tic"®] 

' i 



mer a 



|Ra^i^ Haugen<?^ 





DIRECTIONS FOR SCENARIO 

Write scenario of a day or week in your life as it might occur in the year 2001. A scenario is simply "a description of 9 sequence 
of events that might possibly happen in the future. A scenario is usually developed by studying the facts of a situation and selecting 
a development that might occur, and imagining the range and sequence of events that might follow. Use the facts you have about 
yourself," the occupation you have described, and the future and try to imagine a specific day or week in the year 2001 , Describe 
what you will be doing, wl>ere you will be, whom you \vill be with, what will.be happening in the world, and liowJyou will feel 
about all of these things. ^ 

Source: E. PAUL TORRANCE * • 

University of Georgia 

Athens, Georgia ' - \ « * 



ERJC. 
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Scenario . ^ 

' ' The year is 2020, the day is December 25; Christmas, as it used to be called, the tiri>^^isJ830 hours. My npme is Paul 
Bassett and fve just finished my smft as thfe fingineer in charge of the lj(ser-transfer section o^.'t^ie'lJN150M research' s(dar*fenergy 
* conversion station. As my, title might lead one to believe; I'm^ in xjharge of -the section conductin|.res;^arch on how best to 'upgrade 
the efficiency of the laser method ^currently employed in the transfer of energy from this stjjtipn to the E^rth-based recbption 
station. LFN150M is a relatively small, moon-based power station capable of ^toducing pnly 3.6 x 10^ KW and housing a riiere 
5000 researchers, families, and s;^ppoTtive persoimel. ^ \^ 

Tve been in space ever since the*USAl\pened bafpk in 1990. 1 woifl!d!fi't trade my life ih space for an earth bound job 
for anything. Back in the early days, life on a^p^ce^ station wasn't all that cohil'ortable ; but these days, with all the improvements 
that have been made, a space station can compare with anything as far as comfort goes. However, as space stations improved, 
they also improved life on earth drasticaUy. Before space stations came along, the earth was, steadily running out of raw materials, 
energy and food. With the advent of asteroid mimng, satellite energy stations and space farming, these problems were, to a great 
extent, solved. . , ^ 

Although space stations solved some of the earth's bluest probleijj^ probably the greatest effect of the stations -was in 
,the area of world govenmient. Projects as large as these required huge, multi-nation organizations. As the parth became more and 
more dependent on the space projects to Supply its nee^s, these orgaiuzatiobs ^nd the people who rai;i them became Ynore powerful. 
Finally, these oi^anizations had; virtually all the power and a new form of government had evolved, that of government by corpora- 
tion. Since these corporations are essentially profit-oriented, the governments* they run are very efficient. This efficiency has shown 
up in improved conditions, both economic and social. ^ Wv*^ ^ 

Man, up to this point, has made great studies toward the perfepf^^ciety. Although this idesm an imppssible dream, 
man, the dreamer, will keep on trying for it . 



Author: PAUL BASSETT 

College Station, Texas 
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^ * ^20Q1 : A^a Odyssey 



7:0^A.M.. The sun's gentle rays woke me up this morning. Everyone else in the house vm-eslgep so I decided to walk around 
' outside. I enjoyed the fresh air and with every breath I rela^i^d. Tve always eiijoyed living on this island in the South 
Pacific. n When these communities were started as a solution to over*populaision I was skeptical that I could adjust, . 
As L stand on the edge of myjsland, the tide creeping over my fefet, I can see several other islands like mine, and I 
know now I would never want to leave this community. Each island is about two or three acres (only ten feet thick) 
and floats on top of water. Each island has a home and whatever the family desires. Each of the homes has a hole in its 
middle allowing^assage to the underwater multi-level community which contains government structlirea, sho|^ping ar- 
^ . ,eas, and schools, ^ . . 
1 1 :00 A. M. This morning I taught schoolJ enjoy working with high school youth, • . 

12:00 A. M. I went to the music library and checked out some songs and browsed thrOTfih theiecordings. 
1 :00 P. M. I ate lunch above sea level at Bill's Restaurant with my family and friends. Wate oranges, algae, and barbecued fish. 
5;00 P. M. All afternoon I worked With some high school kids in th? community park. We worked on the music. I checked oOt. ^ 

Then we engaged in popular sports - air aiiil water sports. ^'^^^^ 
7:00 P, M. After flying home, I ate supper with my family on the porch of our home. 

10:00 P. M, I sho^Yed a movie in our yard (under the stars) to my family and some other friends. ^ . " ■ 
12:00 P.M. Content, I went to bed. • ./ ^ , ^ 

■ Author: DIANA PFANNSTIEL ' ' 

College Sjtation, Texas ^ . 
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It's Decehii/ej|7,-2OO0v at Antilles One loqated in the. nprthenhost quadiiwit of thejSea of Storms. I'm Dr. Te'iifance Stover, 
lea^ etipnetx and cbns'tniciion supervisor of the new moon base. j[t is designed to housi^ up to fifteen hundred technicians ^md their 
Tamilies- and all the gardensUnd synthesizers to support .them aU. When completed, it will be\he largest pase within ^00 kilometers, 
and wUl serve as a support base for the small mining canips locuned in the mountain ranges, just visible orKbe horizon. 

' We have 87 people with our crew no^,'rbut'the number, will expand rapidly because «we have just installed the first phase 
of the living quarters. Fortunately, we lie high^MiJh^ cominissiaft^'s priority list. We do not wait nearly as long for supplies and we 
have our 6wn power stations so we need not iely dif s61»ce]|ls and batteries. Only the moon port, which acts as a base for all deep 
space missions and supply station for moon satellites, and ijts huge population of severf thousand is better equipped. . . y 

Seven thousand! I can stilt remember the first landiag on the moon, way back in'*69. Just thirty years ago there were only 
three people in space, now there^s thirty thousand. We are really fortimkte up.here. Our synthesizer provides us witfi all the oxygen 
and wat^r we need and v/i even have energy to waste. It is really a de^ablejilace, better than earth with its poisoned water, food 
riots, plagues, and eriefgy problems. Jhey had four riots in New York jjlesterday ; they thought that they needed more food. They . 
should be glad to get 40 grams per day ; in most places the ration isf IS grams. It's a far cry from when I was a lad: we had food 
to stuff ourselves with and only had to pay with money. Notte of these silly ration coupons>that cost more th^ the food ever 
existed then, and how about those wasteful automobiles; they spent*enough ener^ to power three synthesi^erid. But we had plenty 
of energy then, and plenty of food and hon;ies and even water. We thought water would never be a^ problem, but the chemicals 
and radiation found their way into the aquafiep. Of course we were tdld^that it would happen, but we still had plenty of rain. 
Now the rain can even take the finish off of meial. And how about food? We thought we could produce enough to feed the world, 
and we 4id. But then the petroleum supply dwindled; they never Irealized how dependent agriculture was |?n oil. Now most of the ^ 
food grows in the hydroponic soybean plants. You know, up here we have real meat, and the President in Washington eats soybeans r' 
The plagues were under control too, hi fdct,*there wSre no plagues, not- the kind we have now anyway. We^ad medicines, ^ut we ' 
have them now, too. But inoculating eight billion people is impossible, even iTthe serum was arable. - * ' 

You know, I never realized how well off I am lip here. Plenty of food and water, and energy too. I was going, to take 
my family back to 'earth a while back, but the physicians s^d theh bodies wouldn't tolerate the. strain. It's sort of a shame, th^'ve 
never been there you know. But it's such a mess anyway^ they're dragging us dow^ With them though. Ninety-five percent of our 
power generated is beamed to them, and they take our ioffAfldor:^^t only reason the commissioner is still in control is that bur 
energy powers. their military. They depend on us for(S^^hing. If we cpt off the power, they^cbuldn't even send ships to tum it * 
back on. We should be in control. In fact, we wiU hav^ more than two hundred thousand people in spape,^on the t^oon and mars' 
and its moons within ten years. All the technocrats 'will live up here ; well have all the brains, and we,!! entirely self sufficient. 
The earth is too polluted to do us any good anyway. I've heard of a movement for Space Colonies independence befor^, seems like 
a good idea. We should leave "those earth people to therfnselves, let them work'otit fheij^wn problems. . . \ 



Author: TERRY STOV^. ^ S f 

' College Station, Texas 7 / . . * * * ' ^ 



